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dissector. For this purpose we probably have no better work. 
It is comprehensive and excellently illustrated, many of the illus¬ 
trations being in colors. Twenty-seven roentgenograms are 
employed to emphasize certain anatomical facts. The text of 
this the sixth edition has been altered, some figures changed, 
others replaced, and new ones introduced. The chief alterations 
have been made in the section on the brain, which has been rear¬ 
ranged and largely rewritten. The student will make no mistake 
in purchasing this book, and the practitioner who desires to renew 
his acquaintance with the details of gross anatomy will find it 
suited to his purpose. T. T. T. 


The Germ-cell Cycle in Animals. By Robert W. Hegner, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology in the University of Michi¬ 
gan. Pp. 346 ; 84 illustrations. New York; The Macmillan 
Company, 1914. 

Following the publications of Schleiden and Schwann (1838 
and 1839) on the cellular structure of plants and animals, Owen 
(1849), among others, pointed out the existence of the two great 
groups of cells in the body, viz., germ cells and somatic or body 
cells. It was his theory that of the progeny of the impregnated 
ovum, certain cells were early set aside from which the reproductive 
cells of the matured individual were to be derived, while the remain¬ 
der of the cells continued to multiply and differentiate to form the 
various organs of the body. Later, Jager (1877) and Weismann 
(1885) stated more emphatically, and with important variations, 
the idea of continuity of the germ plasm. In the succeeding 
interval as the result of much intensive study, many of the details 
in the history of the reproductive cells have been substantiated 
by actual observation, but for other stages, in many forms of 
animals, a definite basis for judgment is still lacking and differences 
of opinion exist. The aim of the present book is to bring together 
the results of many investigators with the view of correlating them 
as far as possible into a continuous history of the germ-cell cycle. 
Much of the book is, therefore, concerned with details of a highly 
technical cytological character. 

Some of the problems dealt with are: how soon can the germ 
cells be recognized in the early stages of the embryo; where do these 
cells exist before the definite sexual glands develop; the changes 
concerned in the final maturation of the sex cells in the mature 
organism. The part to which the author has given most attention 
is the segregation of the germ cells in the developing embryo and 
the visible substances concerned in this process. The most definite 
results in all these problems have been achieved in the invertebrates, 
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but information is rapidly increasing with regard to the vertebrate.^ 
In the latter it has not yet been possible to distinguish germ cells 
from other cells in the earliest embryonic stages, but it is probable 
that the germ cells are set aside before the three definite germ layers 
are formed, and that they later arrive at the germinal ridge by their 
own migration. Eigenmann concluded that they were set aside 
in a teleost fish, which he studied, at the 32-cell stage. 

As to the interesting question of chromosomes in the male germ 
cells of man, reference is made, among others, to Guyer and Mont¬ 
gomery. According to them there are two groups of spermatozoa 
developed in equal numbers. In one group the number of chro¬ 
mosomes entering into the formation of the sperm is ten and in 
the other twelve. It seems probable that the former, fertilizing 
an ovum, is male producing while the latter is female producing. 
If this is true, sexes in man are determined at the time of fertilization 
and cannot be influenced by nutritive or other environmental 
conditions during development. 

Among other questions discussed are amitosis and the develop¬ 
ment of mitachondria in germ cells. 

While such a book must find its greatest value in the laboratory 
of the cytologist, it brings together results of great interest to all 
students of biology and medicine. W. H. F. A. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By A. B. 
Cooke, formerly Lecturer on Diseases of the Rectum and 
Professor of Anatomy in the Medical Department, University 
of Nashville. Pp. 610; 215 illustrations in the text and 21 full- 
page plates, 7 in colors. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, 1914. 

The first sixteen chapters are the work of the editor, Dr. Cooke, 
the remaining fourteen being contributed by several other proctolo¬ 
gists of experience and prominence. Cooke’s chapters were prepared 
during the years in which he specialized in this branch of surgery, 
and have been more recently revised for publication. The book is 
confined almost exclusively to affections of the rectum and anus. 
As might be expected from an anatomist, the first chapter, devoted 
to anatomy and physiology, covers the anatomy thoroughly, only 
two of the thirty pages in this chapter being given to physiology. 
Then follows a chapter on general diagnosis, the remaining portion 
of the book taking up the various affections of this portion of the 
body. Cooke’s sixteen chapters treat of the common affections of 
the rectum in a lucid and comprehensive manner, and represent a 
good working guide and a valuable book of reference for the general 
practitioner. 

The other writers contribute as follows: Two chapters on fibrous 



